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‘eained Street, Shaudter’ Shea’ Ss Theatre 
and the McKinley Monument, Buffalo, N.Y. 


The tower of St. Anthony’s of Padua R.C. 
Church, now hidden behind city hall, can be 
seen in the background of this view of Court 
Street looking west from Pearl Street toward 
the McKinley Monument in Niagara Square. 
On the right is the brick tower of the Central 
High School at Court and Franklin Streets. 
Both Court and Pearl Streets appear to be 
paved with brick in this photo and two sets of 
streetcar tracks can be seen running down the 
center of Court Street. 


The building on the far left is the Denton, 
Cottier and Daniels music store that stood on 
the corner of Court and Pearl Streets. An 
attractive terra cotta building, it was one of the 


first in Buffalo to be built with a steel frame 
and poured concrete slab construction. It was 
designed by the firm of Louise -Blanchard 
Bethune, the first female member of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


Next door to the music store is Shea’s Theatre, 
originally opened as the Park Theatre but later 
known as Shea’s Court Street Theatre. The 
building on the right with the elaborate bal- 
conies is the Tucker Building, housing 
Tucker’s photographic supply store. It was 
later converted to a hotel and then demol- 
ished to make way for the current Buffalo 
Convention Center. 


—Chris Andrle 
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aly MiOniNe at 
Chigpppennre: Hilariket,, 
DUNT, NY. 


The Chippewa or Washington Street Market occu- 
pied the block between Washington and Ellicott Streets from Chippewa 
Street to St. Michael’s Place. The Market Arcade building provided 
shoppers easy access to the market from Main Street. This photo shows 
outdoor vendors. Others occupied permanent stalls inside the market 
building. 


Residents of Buffalo’s sixth ward had deeded the property to the city for 
a market site in 1859. On the 80th anniversary of the market in 1939, 
the market merchants celebrated by giving every resident of the sixth 
ward a basket of fruit. 


In 1942, a fire originating in the meat stall of John C. May did $115,000 
in damage to the stalls of 70 meat dealers and delicatessen owners. By 
this time, lack of adequate space for automobile parking was already 
beginning to threaten the survival of the market and a proposal was 
made for rebuilding the market with parking on top. Another proposal 
in the early 1950s suggested lowering property assessments in the area 
of the market so that unprofitable buildings could be torn down and 
replaced with parking lots. In 1955 construction was started on a new 
market with parking for 130 more cars. Today, the entire area formerly 
occupied by the market is used for parking. 


—Chris Andrle 
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.L. & W. Terminal, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


This new Buffalo passenger sta- 

tion of the Lackawanna Railroad replaced an old ground level sta- 

tion that had been built in 1885. The construction and the elevation of the 

tracks in the vicinity took three years from 1914 to 1917. All the tracks along 

the Buffalo River were elevated with ramps running down to nearby freight 

stations. The elevated tracks to the left of the station ran down to a freight 

house on, the water to the west, which was used to transfer freight to and 
from lake freighters. 


The station also provided docking facilities for Great Lakes passenger 
steamers. Unlike some of the other railroads, the Lackawanna did not have 
its own freighters and passenger steamers and relied on those of indepen- 
dent companies. The station was conveniently located at the foot of Main 
Street, only a short distance from the center of the city. The lower portion 
of the station was used by train passengers who only had to walk a few hun- 
dred feet to board a steamer. 


The passenger terminal was closed in 1962 and demolished in 1982 after 
being heavily damaged by vandalism. Only the two-story train sheds to the 
extreme right of the picture survive, used by the Niagara Frontier 
Transportation Authority as a storage and maintenance facility for the light 
rail rapid transit system. 


Chris Andrle 
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The Circles, 
Porter and Richmond 
Avenues, Buffalo, NY 


ffaic. 
and Richmond Avenues, BY 


The Cirnite Porter 


The 163-foot tower of 

First Presbyterian Church appears in the background 

of this photo of Symphony Circle at the junction of Porter and Richmond 

Avenues and North Street. Originally called the North Street Circle, and 

later simply the Circle, it was designed in 1874 by landscape architect 

Frederick Law Olmsted as part of the system of parks and connecting park- 

ways that his firm designed for Buffalo beginning in 1868. The ornate 
gaslight standard in the center circle, now missing, was added in 1879. 


First Presbyterian Church, home to the oldest religious congregation in 
Buffalo, stands at the corner of Pennsylvania and Wadsworth Streets. It was 
designed by Green and Wicks, the leading architectural firm in Buffalo. 
Construction began in 1889 and the church: was substantially complete by 
1891. The imposing tower, added in 1897, was specifically designed to be 
the church’s most outstanding feature and to complement the twin towers 
of the State Hospital at the opposite end of Richmond Avenue. 


A portion of Symphony Circle occupies the former site of a burying ground 
for the village of Black Rock. Bodies interred there were moved to Forest 
Lawn Cemetery; however, some of the pauper graves remain. 


Chris Andrle 
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65th Regiment Entering Their Armory for the First Time, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


General Samuel M. Welch, whose statue stands near City Hall today, broke ground for this 
armory in 1902. It opened in 1907 after four years of work and at a cost of over one million 
1 dollars. It occupied the block bounded by Masten, North, Best and Peach Streets, the high- 


est point in the city and the former site of the North Street Cemetery. 

It was constructed of white Medina sandstone in a modernized 11th-century Norman archi- 

tectural style and its 240-by-336-foot drill hall was said to. be the largest in the world. Among 

the amenities were a basement swimming pool, six bowling alleys, a rifle range, three pistol 

ranges, a 500-seat mess hall, a ladies parlor, a library and a 400-seat lecture hall. 

“The new armory is palatial in size and when furnished will be palatial in appointments.” 

The opening was followed by a lingering controversy over the extravagant spending 
_ involved in the construction and furnishing of the armory. It was destroyed by fire in 1931 

in one of the largest fires in Buffalo’s history and the present Masten Street armory was 

rebuilt on the same spot. 


—Chris Andrle 
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- Shopping District, Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Streetcars, horse-drawn wagons and automobiles 
share Main Street in this circa 1915 view of the 
block between Lafayette Square and Eagle Street. 
The red and white striped awnings on the left 
belong to the S.H. Knox & Co. 5 and 10 Cent 
Store, which is advertising Niagara Falls souvenirs, 
and the store of J. N. Adam & Co. next to it. Just 
beyond is the Iroquois Hotel with its distinctive 
mansard roof. The Ellicott Square building 
appears in the distant background. The street 
banner is advertising a barn dance. 


S.H. Knox & Co., formerly called Woolworth 
and Knox, was founded by Seymour Horace 


Knox in Buffalo in 1890. In 1911, S.H. Knox with 108 
five-and-tens, his cousin, F. W. Woolworth with 319 
stores, and two other rival chains merged under the 
F. W. Woolworth & Co. name to create a single 


national corporation with 596 stores from coast to 
coast. 


The store carried many notions such as needles, pins, 
buttons, thread, cups and saucers, handkerchiefs, 
nutmeg graters, strainers, sieves, towels, toys, dolls, 
envelopes, tablets, pencils, pens, ink, and innumer- 
able small items in hardware, clothing and paper. 
Nothing in the store sold for more than a dime. 


—Chris Andrle 


The City Ship Canal bustles with activity in this view 
looking south with the Great Northern Elevator in 
the background. Steel-hulled steamers belching 
smoke share dock space with old wooden 
schooners while marine legs reach down into the 
ships and haul up the grain. 


The Great Northern Elevator was built by the 
Great Northern Railroad in 1897 entirely of stone, 
brick and steel. No wood was used, making it one 
of the most indestructible elevators of its time. 
Renamed as the Mutual Elevator and later called 
the Pillsbury Elevator, it was an engineering mas- 
terpiece when built and one of the first elevators 
in Buffalo to use electricity as a means of power. 


The three marine towers visible on the side of the ele- 
vator were destroyed by a storm in 1922. They were 
replaced by the two existing towers in 1923 and 1928. 


Originally called the E. R. Blackwell Canal, the City 
Ship Canal was completed in 1850. Built to relieve 
congestion along the wharves and docks of the inner 
harbor, it ran from a point near the old lighthouse, 
south along Buffalo Creek and was connected to the 
creek by a number of short slips or street canals. 
Lengthened and enlarged several times, it eventually 
reached as far south as the Lehigh Valley Railway 
Company property, now Tifft Nature Preserve, where 
several additional canals and coal docks were built. 


—Chris Andrle 
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— Erie County Savings Bank Building, Shelton Square, Buffalo NY 
The old Erie County Savings Bank building stands in Shelton Square in this circa 1909 view. Shelton 
Square, named for Rey. Dr. William Shelton, former rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, is located 


at the intersection of Main, Church, Erie and Niagara Streets. St. Paul’s can be seen at the far left 
with the Guaranty Building behind it. Old Erie County Hall is in the background. 


Buffalonians were sad to see this building go in 1967 when it was demolished to make way for the 
new Main Place Mall. “Located in the valley of the Loire or on the banks of the Rhine, it might sup- 
port itself as a tourist attraction,” but in Buffalo, it was nothing more than “a building that has grown 
old and is no longer attractive for commercial use,” according to Harlan J. Swift, the bank president. 


The building was designed by George B. Post, a nationally known architect from New York City who 
won a competition in 1891 among 24 local and out-of-town architects despite protests that he was a 
protégé of the judge of the competition. Construction was completed in 1893. The building was 


wired for electricity but was also piped for gas “just in case.” Thomas Edison was a consulting engi- 
neer for the electrical work. 


—Chris Andrle 


Casino, Delaware Park, Buffalo, NY 


A Venetian gondola floats in the middle of 
the lake in this picture of Delaware Park 
showing the Casino, bandstand, and two 
large covered benches for people waiting for 
boats. The bandstand and covered benches 
no longer exist, but the Casino, though 


much modified, remains. 


The original boathouse, built in 1875 and 
demolished in 1900, was designed by 
Frederick Law Olmsted partner Calvert 
Vaux in a blend of Tudor and Gothic styles. 
This was a popular spot for Buffalonians, 
and the boathouse was enlarged in 1885. 


In a bold new design by Buffalo architects Green 8&8 


Wicks, the present three-story casino was completed in 
1901, the year of the Pan American Exposition. In an Italian 
style with gray stone on the first floor and white brick on the 
second and third, it had a distinctive red Spanish tile roof. 
All traces of the historic Green & Wicks structure were buried 
under a new facade in 1961 when the casino underwent a 
complete renovation and modernization. The “gray limestone 
and dungeon-like atmosphere” were replaced with a “strik- 
ingly modern design.” The renovation was to include an office 
for the park superintendent, a police substation and exhibit 
space for the Buffalo Historical Society. An outdoor concert 
shell was to be built in the dell adjacent to the Casino. In 1990, 
the Casino was remodeled again to its present design. 


— Chris Andrle 


This building is the fifth and current clubhouse 
of the Buffalo Yacht Club. The first clubhouse 
was located directly behind the Erie Basin 
Breakwall, which at that time was the outer 
breakwall, opposite the foot of Erie Street, and 
was destroyed in 1868. The second clubhouse, 
which was on the Bird Island Pier opposite the 


foot of Connecticut Street, was destroyed by 
fire in 1878. The third one was built in 1880 
back on the site of the original clubhouse and 
then later moved to the Bird Island Pier, but 
the club lost possession of it in 1883 and it 
was destroyed by ice in 1908. The current 


clubhouse was built in 1893 to replace the bat 
tered and patched fourth clubhouse, which had 
been built in 1888 on the Bird Island Pier, partial- 
ly destroyed by the storm of 1889, rebuilt, further 
damaged by the storm of 1890, and rebuilt again 
in 1891. Moved three times before reaching its 
present location, this building was very heavily 
damaged during a 1951 fire and was rebuilt in its 
present configuration. During the fire, “in an 
attempt to salvage the liquor, a chain was formed 
and the bottles were passed from hand to hand, 
but all the liquor didn’t get to its destination.” 


—Chris Andrle 


The side wheel steamer Western States was launched in 
1902 by the Detroit Ship Building Co. for the Detroit 
and Cleveland Navigation Co. Built for the Detroit to 
Buffalo run, she and _her sister ship Eastern States were 
among the largest, handsomest and fastest passenger 
_ ships on the Great Lakes. Licensed to carry 3,500 pas- 


sengers, they had a top speed in mid-lake of 20 miles an _ 


hour, making the 260-mile trip in 20 hours. In the sum- 
mer months, they carried almost all the — 
between Detroit and Buffalo. 


In September 1910, while on her eastern trip from 
Detroit to Buffalo, Western States was disabled in Lake 
Erie off Long Point, Ontario. In what was considered 


STEAMER 
WESTERN STATES 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


an important event in the early days of radiotelegraphy, 
her captain was able to communicate with her owners 
and summon help by means of a wireless station on 
board. 


After almost 50 years of service, she was laid up in the 
early 1950s along with the rest of the D & C steamers, a 


victim of the increased use of the automobile after 


World War II. In 1955 she was towed to Tawas City, 
Michigan to be used as a floating hotel. When that 
proved unsuccessful, she was burned at the dock in 
preparation for scrapping, then towed to Bay City, 
Michigan where she was cut up for scrap in 1959- 


—Chris Andrle 


THIS Venetian-style stone bridge replaced an old wood 
and iron bridge, which had previously stood on the same 
spot. Completed in 1901 in time for the Pan American 
Exposition, it and the rebuilt Casino were part of a 
scheme to turn Delaware Park Lake into a Venetian 
lagoon. The white marble of the Art Gallery and Historical 
Building were to tower over a lake lined with Venetian 
style wharves and boat landings. The lake was dredged 
to make it suitable for boating. Only canoes and gondo- 
las were to be allowed. 


The two white lions guarding each entrance to the bridge 
were temporary, like the other Pan American sculptures. 


BRIDGE IN 
PARK 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


A proposal was made to have them replaced by four per- 
manent bronze lions, to be paid for by four of the city’s 
wealthy citizens who would each have one of the lions 
named after him. 


The bridge was built with three arches, decorated on 
either side with three carved stone heads. On the side 
facing the Casino, the two outer heads represent Native 
Americans and the middle one an idealized head repre- 
senting Buffalo. On the other side, the heads are those of 
the three doges, or grand dukes, of Venice—Dandolo, 
Michaeli, and Morosini. 


— Chris Andrle 


The City Ship Canal bustles with activity in this view look- 
ing south with the Great Northern Elevator in the back- 
ground. Steel-hulled steamers belching smoke share 
dock space with old wooden schooners while marine legs 
_ reach down into the ships and haul up the grain. 


The Great Northern Elevator was built by the Great 
Northern Railroad in 1897 entirely of stone, brick and 
steel. No wood was used, making i it one of the most inde- 
structible elevators of its time. Renamed as the Mutual 
_ Elevator and later called the Pillsbury Elevator, it was an 
engineering masterpiece when built and one of the first 
elevators in Buffalo to use electricity as a means of power. 


_ The three marine towers visible on the side of the eleva- 


ELEVATORS AND 
SHIPPING 


i Buffalo, N.Y. 


tor were destroyed by a storm in 1922. They were | 


_ replaced by the two existing towers in 1923 and 1928. 
Originally called the E. R. Blackwell Canal, the City Ship - ; 


Canal was completed in 1850. Built to relieve congestion 
along the wharves and docks of the inner harbor, it ran_ 
from a point near the old lighthouse, south along — 
Buffalo Creek and was connected to the creek by anum- _ 
ber of short slips or street canals. Lengthened and 
enlarged several times, it eventually reached as far south 


as the Lehigh Valley Railway Company property, now 
_ Tifft Nature Preserve, where several awe canals 


and coal naa were built. ‘ : 
oe | Chris Aa 


An outbound side-wheel passenger steamer and an 
inbound freighter belch smoke at the harbor entrance. 
The tower of old City Hall, grain elevators and light- 
house can be seen in the background, 


Buffalo had been an official port of entry since 1805, 
however, the shallow mouth of Buffalo Creek did not 
provide a suitable anchorage for ships. In 1819, a group 


of villagers led by Judge Samuel Wilkeson, realizing that 


the citys future as a port depended on having a shel- 
tered deep-water harbor, began the construction of a 
pier that extended out into the lake from the mouth of 
the creek. : 


Pledging their own property as collateral for a state loan 


ENTRANCE TO 
HARBOR. 


Buffalo, N. Y.. 


and providing much of the labor themselves, the citi- _ 
zens of Buffalo overcame obstacles such as rain, mud 


_and shifting sands, and storms that undid much of their 


work. They improvised machinery on the spot. A home- 
made pile driver was built from a War of 1812 mortar. 


The harbor was a success and in 1822 it was announced — 
that the Erie Canal would extend to Buffalo. With the 
opening of the canal, the harbor soon became congest- 
ed and additional breakwaters were built, greatly enlarg- 
ing the harbor. By the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, Buffalo harbor was one of the busiest ports in the 
world. 


—chris andrle 
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The side-wheel steamer Greater Buffalo was built in 1924 
by the American Shipbuilding Company for the 
Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company. At 520 
feet in length, she and her sister ship Greater Detroit 
were the largest side-wheelers ever built. They provid- 
ed daily over-night passenger and freight service 
between Buffalo and Detroit during the summer 
months until 1942, when the Greater Buffalo was 
acquired by the Navy and renamed USS Sable. 


The Sable was converted to an auxiliary aircraft carrier 
for training carrier pilots at the American Shipbuilding 
Co. Erie Plant. The original superstructure was demol- 
ished and she was fitted with a large flight deck that had 


STEAMER 
GREATER 
BUFFALO 


* D. & C. Navigation Co. 


very large overhangs at bow and stern. A small island 
was installed and the boiler smokestacks were routed 
through it. This was a non-combat auxiliary carrier 
meant to reduce the need to use regular carriers for 
training. There was no aircraft hangar, no aircraft sup- 
port or maintenance facilities or catapults. There was 
no armor or radar and no armament. 


Sable was assigned to the 9th Naval District in 1943 and 
qualified pilots for carrier operations until she was 
decommissioned in 1945. She was sold by the Maritime 
Commission on July 7, 1948 and scrapped on July 27th. 


—Chs Andrle 


Originally called The Parade and now Martin Luther 
King Jr. Park, Humboldt Park was one of the first three 
Buffalo parks designed by Frederick Law Olmsted. 
Olmsted originally designed The Parade in 1871 as a 
site for civic events attracting large numbers of people. 
Actual use of the park did not match the original plan 
and the city asked Olmsted’s firm to draw up a new 
design in 1896. The new plan incorporated several sig- 
nificant water features, including the wading pond and 
ice-skating rink, which was 500 feet in diameter. 


Frederick Law Olmsted is considered to be the father of 
American landscape architecture. He founded the 
world’s first professional office for the practice of land- 
scape design near Boston in 1883. Olmsted’s firm trans- 


| HUMBOLDT 
| PARK 
| WADING POOL 


" Buffalo, NY 


formed the face of America with its designs for New 
York’s Central Park, the Niagara Falls Reservation, 
Yosemite Valley, Great Smoky Mountains and Acadia 
National Parks, the U. S. Capitol and White House 
Grounds, and entire park systems in cities such as 
Buffalo, Louisville, Seattle, and Boston. 


Humboldt Park was originally connected northward to 
Delaware Park by the two-hundred-foot-wide Humboldt 
Parkway, part of the network of parkways designed by 
Olmsted to connect the parks and to bring the park 
experience to other areas of the city. In 1960, the park- 
way was sacrificed to construction of the Kensington 
Expressway. : 


—Chris Andrle 
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THIS view of The Front shows the promenade along the 
top of the bluff overlooking the Niagara River and Lake 
Erie. In the background is the New York Central 
Railroad Bridge over the Erie Canal. The Front, now 
Front Park, was one of the first three parks designed for 
Buffalo in 1869 by distinguished landscape architect 
Frederick Law Olmsted, who had previously designed 
New York’s Central Park, and later the Niagara 
Reservation at Niagara Falls. 


The Front was the most heavily used park, and controver- 
sy over its use soon began. The park commissioners felt 
that the parks were meant to be places of beauty where 
people would quietly stroll and enjoy green lawns and for- 


N.Y. 


THE FRONT, 
NY CENTRAL BRIDGE 


Buffalo, NY 


mal flower arrangements. However, baseball was becom- 
ing popular in the 1870s and the park commissioners 
complained that constant practice and the large crowds 
were damaging the turf. In the early 1900s parks authori- 
ties gave in and several baseball diamonds were built. 


The baseball controversy was effectively decided begin- 
ning in 1926 when a large portion of the park was taken 
for the Peace Bridge approach and in 1951 when another 
ten acres were taken to increase the number of entrance 
lanes. Between 1943 and 1957 another 12 acres was taken 
for the Niagara section of the New York State Thruway, 
whittling the park down from 50 acres to less than 20. 


— Chris Andrle 
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THE FRONT, 
NY CENTRAL BRIDGE 


Buffalo, NY 


THIS view of The Front shows the promenade along the top 
of the bluff overlooking the Niagara River and Lake Erie. In 
the background is the New York Central Railroad Bridge 

over the Erie Canal. The Front, now Front Park, was one of 
the first three parks designed for Buffalo in 1869 by distin- 

guished landscape architect Frederick Law Olmsted, who 
had previously designed New York’s Central Park, and later the Niagara 
Reservation at Niagara Falls. 


The Front was the most heavily used park, and controversy over its use soon 
began. The park commissioners felt that the parks were meant to be places of 
beauty where people would quietly stroll and enjoy green lawns and formal 
flower arrangements. However, baseball was becoming popular in the 1870s and 
the park commissioners complained that constant practice and the large crowds 
were damaging the turf. In the early 1900s parks authorities gave in and several 
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baseball diamonds were built. 


The baseball controversy was effectively decided beginning in 1926 when a large 
portion of the park was taken for the Peace Bridge approach and in 1951 when 
another ten acres were taken to increase the number of entrance lanes. Between 
1943 and 1957 another 12 acres was taken for the Niagara section of the New 
York State Thruway, whittling the park down from 50 acres to less than 20. 


—€Ehris Aridrle 
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DELAWARE 
AVENUE 


Buffalo, NY 


EARLY automobiles line the street in this photo looking 

south on Delaware Avenue toward the intersection with 

Chippewa Street. To the left is the 12-story, 600-room 

Ford Hotel, which was built in 1922. Next to it is the 

Jackson Building and across Chippewa to the right is the 

curved facade of the Delaware Court Building. An office of 

the Fidelity Trust Company can be seen inside the Delaware Court 
Building. 


Richard T. Ford, owner and builder of the Ford Hotel, added a 13th floor 
consisting of three bedrooms, two baths, kitchenette, living room, porch and 
flower garden for his own residence. Known as Buffalo’s first “cloud man- 
sion,” access was gained by a private elevator from the 12th floor. One of its 
most important features was the absence of mosquitoes due to its altitude and 
the stiff breeze that blew across the roof. When asked why he chose Buffalo 
for his new hotel, Ford answered, “I picked Buffalo for another hotel because 


I want to make money.” 


The Ford Hotel building, which had been used as an office building in recent 
years, was demolished in 1999 to make way for a parking lot. The Jackson 
Building, formerly used as an office building with retail stores on the street 
level, is now being converted to a hotel. 
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ASBURY DELAWARE 
E METHODIST CHURCH : 
| Buffalo, NY 


THIS oe. de at ches corner cor 
Delaware Avenue and Tupper. Street was _ 
designed by noted Buffalo architect John _ 


H. Selkirk. Built of Medina sandstone and 
fitted with stained glass windows by the 
local firm of Booth and Riester, it was com- 
pleted in 1876. When the cornerstone was 
laid in 1871, many people thought that the 
location was too far out from the city center, 
but by the turn of the century, the congre- 
gation was already coming under financial 


pressure as downtown residential areas 


became undesirable and poor 
began moving out. : 


Unlike other congregations, who, when 
faced with the same problem, usually sold 
their now valuable downtown property and 
used the proceeds to erect a new church 


farther out, this congregation merged with 


he ne Methodist ¢ Oak at oe 


of Pearl and Chippewa Streets in 1917. The _ 
Pearl Street 


| property was sold and the 
income from the proceeds was dedicated to 


‘maintaining the Magnificent Delaware 
Avenue church “for all time.” : 


In 1929, internationally known “human fly” 
George A. Deon was brought in from New 
York City to clean the belfry and bells. Deon 


was said to be the only man in the country 


trusted with the cleaning of the Statue of 
Liberty and was under contract to clean the 


_ Eiffel Tower in Paris. The chimes, silent 


since the death of President McKinley at 
the Pan-American Exposition in 1901, were 
unusable due to the accumulation of se: 
tons of pigeon droppings. 


—Chris Andrle 
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CASINO 
DELAWARE PARK 


Buffalo, NY 


AVENETIAN GONDOLA floats in the middle of the lake in 
this picture of Delaware Park showing the Casino, band- 
stand, and two large covered benches for people waiting 
for boats. The bandstand and covered benches no longer 
exist, but the Casino, though much modified, remains. 


The original boathouse, built in 1875 and demolished in 
1900, was designed by Frederick Law Olmsted partner 
Calvert Vaux in a blend of Tudor and Gothic styles. This was a popular spot 
for Buffalonians and the boathouse was enlarged in 1885. 


In a bold new design by Buffalo architects Green & Wicks, the present three- 
story casino was completed in 1901, the year of the Pan American 
Exposition. In an Italian style with gray stone on the first floor and white 
brick on the second and third, it had a distinctive red Spanish tile roof. 


All traces of the historic Green & Wicks structure were buried under a new 
facade in 1961 when the casino underwent a complete renovation and mod 
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ernization. The “gray limestone and dungeon- 

like atmosphere” were replaced with a “strikingly modern design.” The ren- 
ovation was to include an office for the park superintendent, a police sub- 
station and exhibit space for the Buffalo Historical Society. An outdoor con- 
cert shell was to be built in the dell adjacent to the Casino. In 1990, the 
Casino was remodeled again to its present design. 


—chris andrle 
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The aco Hotel — on the south side of Eagle : 


Street between Main and Washington from 1889 
until it was demolished in 1940. It was originally 
built with six floors. Three additional floors with 
large brick and terra cotta dormers and the ea 
tive French mansard roof were added in 1900 “ 
provide additional accommodations for visitors to 
the Pan-American Exposition.” The Iroquois was 
Buffalo’s leading hotel. Buffalo Bill Cody was a fre- 
quent visitor and George M. Cohan called it the best 

hotel in America. Ellsworth M. Statler bought it in 
1923 and converted it to an office building in order 
to eliminate competition with his new hotel on 
Niagara Square. 


Much was made of the hotel’s fireproof construc- 
tion—not surprisingly, since it was built on the site 
of the spectacular 1887 fire that had destroyed the 
Richmond Hotel and killed fifteen people. The 
building was made of red brick with Medina sand- 
stone trim. Floors were of steel beam and concrete 


construction. Cast-iron columns, wrought- 


iron girders and other structural ironwork 
were encased in hollow, porous clay tile, 
which was also used for wall furring, room 
partitions and floor arches. “Every part of 
the fireproof construction of this hotel 
has been so thoroughly and scientifically. 
executed that guests can retire with the 
assurance that fire will not annoy them.” 


The hotel was actually built by the 
Buffalo Library. Association and leased at 
an annual revenue of $54,000. 
According to one of the local papers, 
“Buffalo was probably the only place in 
the country where the city’s leading 
hotel was built and run by the local pub- 
lic library to provide money to buy 
books. You just can’t beat the drive of 
these early Buffalonians.” 


_postcards _ 


City Hall and 
McKinley 
Monument 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Buffalo’s magnificent Art Deco City Hall was completed in 

1932, the centennial year of the city. Built in a style 

referred to as Babylonian by architect John Wade, and 

reminiscent of a Mayan temple pyramid, it is extensively 

decorated inside and out. The building is flanked by twin- 

statues of presidents Millard Fillmore and Grover 

Cleveland, and overlooks Niagara Square, the principal outdoor public 
space and center of the city. 


Straddling Court Street, City Hall was the first interruption of Joseph 
Ellicott’s historic 1804 street plan. In Ellicott’s plan, eight streets, Court, 
Niagara, Delaware, and Genesee radiated at equal angles from Niagara 
Square. Ironically, the twenty-eighth floor observation deck of City Hall pro- 
vides the best appreciation of Buffalo’s radial street fae oT on 


Niagara Square. 


Niagara Square was once a resi- 

dential area, home to Millard Fillmore ond other prominent 
Buffalonians. The City Hall site was formerly occupied by the home of Judge 
Samuel Wilkeson, the man most responsible for the growth of Buffalo from 
frontier outpost to major urban metropolis. Wilkeson built the harbor, 
which gained for Buffalo the terminus of the Erie Canal. He held every pub- - 
lic office in the city, and became the fifth mayor of Buffalo in 1836. His 
Greek classical residence was demolished not for ee Hall, but for a gas sta- 
tion built 0 in 1915. 


ELLICOTT 
SQUARE 
BUILDING 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


When it opened in 1896, the Ellicott Square Building was the 
largest office building in the world. Designed by Daniel H. 
Burnham and Company, it occupies the entire city block 
bounded by Main, Swan, Washington and South Division 
Streets. This piece of property was considered one of the most 
valuable in the city and was reserved by Joseph Ellicott for his 
own residence. 


The building was designed around a central interior court—one of the- 
grandest indoor spaces in Buffalo. The original wooden floor was 
replaced in 1931 with an Italian mosaic floor designed by James A. 
Johnson. Johnson was a partner in the Buffalo architectural firm of 
Esenwein and Johnson, who had their offices in the building. One of 
Buffalo’s most significant architectural landmarks, its distinctive cornice 
was replaced with sheetmetal and the elaborate terra cotta exterior was 
painted gray in 1971. 


Named for Ellicott, a surveyor and land agent for the Holland 
Land Company who laid out Buffalo’s street system in 1804, it was pro- 
posed in 1900 that a fitting memorial to the man who is credited with 
the founding of the City of Buffalo would be a statue in the center of the 
court. 


NEW WATER 
PUMPING WORKS 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


The site selected for Buffalo’s new pumping station at the foot 

of Jersey Street and Porter Avenue was totally underwater 

when New York State transferred twelve acres to the city in 

1907. A contract was signed with the Buffalo Dredging 

Company and work was begun that same year on a 6,600-foot 

long tunnel from the pumping station site to the site of the 

new water intake in the Emerald Channel. Rock excavated 

from this tunnel and from a second 4,700-foot tunnel connect- 

ing the new pumping station with the old one at the foot of Massachusetts 
Avenue was to provide the fill on which the new pumping station would be 
built. 


The tunnel excavation that began in the spring of 1907 was said to be the- 


_largest work of its kind ever undertaken on the Great Lakes. Five vertical - 


shafts were sunk to a depth of 70 feet, and headings were started in each 
direction through solid rock. Dynamite was used to blast the rock and drills 
and all other machinery were run by compressed air. Compressed air was 
also forced into the tunnels to keep out water. 


New w. ( 
= cha Pumping Works, Buffaio, N.Y, 


The 

drilling was done by “airmen” who 

were physically fit and specially trained and could withstand air pres- 

sures of 30 to 35 pounds per square inch. To get to the work site, these men 
had to pass through a fourfoot pipe in a steel bulkhead with heavy steel 
shutters at either end that functioned on the same principal as a canal 
lock. There were two dynamite blasts every 24 hours at 4:00 am and 4:00 
pm, each loosening 50 cubic feet of rock. Shovelers who removed the loose 
rock were relieved by another shift every three or four hours, “for the work * 
was unhealthy.” 


MILLARD FILLMORE 
RESIDENCE 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Born in a log cabin in Cayuga County in 1800, Millard Fillmore 

- rose to occupy the highest office in the land. His presidency 
was so uneventful, however, that on the date of his birthday, 
calendars often include the only interesting tidbit of informa- 
tion they can find, that Fillmore had installed the first bathtub 
in the White House in 1851. 


Surprisingly, the bathtub story is a complete hoax. In 1917, 
journalist H.L. Mencken wrote "A Neglected Anniversary,” 
about America’s failure to celebrate the 75th anniversary of the 
invention of the modern bathtub, which he claimed had 
occurred in 1842, in Cincinnati, Ohio. Mencken's history of the American 
bathtub was so convincing that other writers repeated his bathtub story so 
often that it eventually started to find its way into reference works. In 
Moravia, New York, “Fillmore Days” are celebrated with bathtub races down 
Main Street. Even the discovery that Andrew Jackson had a bathtub 
installed in the White House in 1834, years before Mencken claimed it was 
invented, did not diminish America’s conviction that Fillmore was respon- 
sible. Many people even believed that Mencken’s confession, and not the 
original article, was the hoax. Since then, Mencken's bathtub "facts’ have 
been thoroughly discredited, but they are so thoroughly embedded as to 
have become a permanent part of American folklore. 


i Fifi ore Retidcnes 


(vist iu 


Fillmore 

bought this mansion on Niagara 

Square, the largest in Buffalo, after his marriage to a wealthy Witow 

Mrs. Caroline C. McIntosh, and lived there until his death in 1874. 
Following his wife’s death seven years later, the house was converted to the 
Fillmore Hotel. Later the hotel was renamed the Castle Inn and in 1919 it 
was demolished for the construction of the Statler Hotel. When Lincoln was 
assassinated, a mob of Buffalonians, remembering Fillmore’s support for ~ 
the Fugitive Slave Act, surrounded the house and splashed ink on it, 
demanding that he drape it in black mourning cloth. 


postcards 


MCKINLEY MONUMENT 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


New York State Governor Charles E. Hughes 
arrived in Buffalo bright and early on 
September 5, 1907 for the dedication of the 
McKinley Monument in Niagara Square. He 
and his party were driven from the train station 
to the Iroquois Hotel where they had breakfast. 
At eleven o’clock, an informal reception was 
held with the monument committee on the 
main floor of the hotel. At noon, the governor 
was escorted to the Delaware Avenue home of 
Edward H. Butler, the chairman of the monu- 
ment committee, where he was a guest at lun- 
cheon. After lunch, the governor’s carriage was 
escorted by United States Regulars, New York 
National Guard and visiting Canadian troops 
down Delaware Avenue to Mohawk Street, to 
Genesee, to Main, to The Terrace, to Franklin, 
to Church, to Delaware Avenue and to the 
monument. 


There was a ripple of handclapping as the gov- 
ernor and his party went by. Men lifted their 
hats, women waved handkerchiefs and chil- 
dren were lifted up to see. Rain began to fall 
shortly before the governor arrived at the mon- 
ument and nothing could be seen in the square 


but a sea of umbrellas. At 3:05 Governor 
Hughes passed through a long lane formed 
by soldiers on the south side of the square 
and arrived at the grandstand where 1,000 
gueSts stood waiting in the rain. After several 
speeches, a white rope was pulled and the 

giant flag that covered the monument fell to 

the ground while the band played the Star 

Spangled Banner and fireworks shot sky- 
ward. After a few more speeches, Bishop 
Charles H. Colton said a concluding prayer 
and the crowd rapidly dispersed. 


From the monument, the governor was 
taken back to his hotel by automobile 
where he changed into evening dress. At 6 
o'clock, he attended a reception at the 
Twentieth Century Club. Dinner was at 
the University Club, after which there was 
another reception at The Niagara and 
then to the Saturn Club, where the gov- 
ernor was the guest of honor. At 10:30, 
the governor was back at the train station 
to board a train heading east. 


postcards 


HOTEL STATLER AND 
NEW YORK STATE 
OFFICE BUILDING 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Ellsworth M. Statler, called the father of the American hotel, 
began his career as a bellboy at a hotel in Wheeling, West 
Virginia. He soon worked his way up to head bellboy, then 
night manager and finally day manager. After several success- 
ful small business ventures, his big break came when he 
opened a restaurant in Buffalo’s Ellicott Square Building in 
1894. Despite Buffalo's reputation at the time as a poor restau- 
rant town, the restaurant lost money until Statler initiated a series of newspa- 
per advertisements and publicity stunts that made the operation a success. 
Using profits from the restaurant, Statler opened a large temporary hotel for 
the Pan American Exposition. In 1904, he opened a second temporary hotel 
in St. Louis for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


His first permanent hotel was the Buffalo Statler built in 1908 at Washington 
and Swan Streets. This hotel was renamed the Hotel Buffalo in 1923 when the 
new Statler Hotel opened on Niagara Square. Statler went on to build hotels 
in Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, New York and Boston before his death in 
1928. His wife Alice took over the business and continued to add hotels until 


1954 

when the chain was sold to Conrad 

Hilton, owner of the Hilton Hotel chain, in the then largest 
commercial real estate transaction in history. 


Statler’s innovations and attention to guest conveniences set new standards. 
He revolutionized the hotel industry with the opening of the first Buffalo 
Statler, which included innovations such as private bathrooms, closets, run-_ 
ning ice water, telephones, a lamp over each bed, light switches by the door, 
and a writing desk with hotel stationary. 


STATE 
HOSPITAL 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Groundbreaking for Buffalo State Hospital took place in 1871 

and the complex was completed in 1895. This was the first 

major example of Henry Hobson Richardson’s. unique inter- 

pretation of the Romanesque style, which came to be known 

as Richardson Romanesque. This style was a major influence 

on the next generation of architects and was adopted for 

churches, schools, post offices, railroad stations, courthouses 

and other public buildings across the country. Henry Hobson 

Richardson is considered one of America’s greatest architects. He decided to 

become an architect while an undergraduate at Harvard. At that time, there 
, were no architecture schools in the United States, so Richardson went to Paris 

and studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts from 1860 to 1862. He was only the 

second American to be formally trained in architecture. After an apprentice- 

ship in France, he returned to America in 1865. He settled first in New York 

City, but in 1874 he moved his practice to Boston and soon became the most 

innovative and popular American architect of his day. Richardson completed 

less than 100 projects before his untimely death at age 48 in 1886. Only about 


fifty 

of these remain, some _ greatly 

changed. Today, Buffalo has two surviving Richardson buildings: Buffalo 
State Hospital, now the Buffalo Psychiatric Center and the William 
Dorsheimer house on Delaware Avenue, and the William H. Gratwick house, 
which stood at the northwest corner of Delaware Avenue and Summer Street. 
Demolished in 1919, the Gratwick was Richardson’s last commission. 


—Chris Andrle 


SOLDIERS © 
PLACE. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Ornamental cannon were once a common sight in Buffalo’s 

parks. This view of Soldiers Place shows one of the 100- 

pounder Parrott rifles that were manufactured by the thou- 

sands after the outbreak of the Civil War. Parrott guns ranged 

in size from light field pieces, such as the 10 and 20-pounders 

used at Gettysburg, to 10-inch siege guns that could hurl 300- 

pound shells. It wasn’t uncommon for the larger caliber Parrotts to burst after 
heavy use, and they became obsolete shortly after the end of the war. The 
Parrott guns had rifled barrels reinforced over the powder chamber with a dis- 
tinctive coiled wrought iron hoop and were a substantial improvement over the 
older smoothbore weapons. They fired shells, not the round cannon balls such 
as those neatly piled beside them. The Parrotts in Buffalo were siege guns, 
usually mounted behind earthworks on a 6-ton carriage which rested on a 
semi-circular track or turntable which allowed the gun to traverse to the right 
or left. The Buffalo mounts are smaller and ornamental only. 


Four of the Parrott rifles and the 

accompanying stacks of cannon balls were moved to Soldiers Place 

after the construction of Soldiers and Sailors Monument in Lafayette Square. In 
1937, the cannon were declared traffic hazards after being hit by motorists cross- 
ing the street level circle and were removed. In 1938, five of the historic Civil War 
cannon and 200 cannonballs were sold for scrap by the city. The high bidder paid 
$9 a ton for the cannonballs and $7 a ton for the 6700-pound cannon. 


—Chris Andrle 


ST. LOUIS CHURCH | 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Founded in 1829, St. Louis is the oldest Roman Catholic parish in Buffalo, pre-dating the 
Diocese of Buffalo, which was not established until 1847. Louis Stephen LeCouteulx de 
Caumont, a wealthy French nobleman who had first arrived in the Village of Buffalo in 1803, 
donated the property at the corner of Main and Edward Streets for the tag of establish- 
ing a Roman Catholic church and cemetery. 


LeCouteulx was a member of a distinguished French family that had helped finance the 

American Revolution. He came to America in 1786 in an attempt to collect payments on the 

loans. Liking the country, he became a citizen and bought property, fi fi rst in Albany, and later in 
the Village of New Amsterdam, now Buffalo. 


This is the third church on the site. The first church was completed in 1832 and was a frame 
church built with logs that were cut by the parishioners from the forest on Delevan Avenue and 
hauled by ox team to the site. By 1838, the parish had outgrown the first church and the con- 
struction of a large brick church was begun around the old church. When it was completed, 
Protestants looked on in wonder as the Catholics threw the logs from their old church out the 
windows of the new church. The second church was totally destroyed in the music hall fire of 
March 25, 1885. The cornerstone of the present church was laid in 1886 and construction was 
completed in 1889. 


—Chris Andrle 


Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo, Ny 


BUFFALO 
PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


This building preceded the current Buffalo and Erie County 
Public Library building on Lafayette Square in downtown 
Buffalo. Ground breaking for the building occurred in 
October 1884 after a nationwide design contest, which was 
won by architect C. L. W. Eidlitz of New York City whose 
design was unanimously selected over designs submitted by H. H. 
Richardson and other prominent architects. 


& 


Until this time, the Young Men’s Association had operated the library, but 
citing potential confusion with the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
name was changed to “The Buffalo Library” in 1886. The Buffalo Library 
was not a free or public library, and patrons had to pay an annual subscrip- 
tion fee to borrow books until 1897 when an act of the State Legislature cre- 
ated the Buffalo Public Library. At this time Buffalo had two major libraries 
with modern new buildings. The Buffalo Public Library on Lafayette Square 
was a lending library with a substantial collection and the Grosvenor Library 
with a new building completed in 1896 at Franklin and Edward Streets was 
a nationally recognized reference library. 


After the completion of the new building 

early in 1887, library Superintendent Larned said, “No library in all the 
land is more nobly housed. No library in the entire world is more safely and 
enduringly placed. So far as human foresight may discover, our books are 
stored for more centuries than one. If a calamity befalls them, it will need 
be of some strange and surprising sort. If they multiply beyond their 
bounds, it will be by some prodigious, unlooked-for increase. We can dou- 
ble their present number, and double it again, without filling by 50,000 
books the space even now appropriated to them.” 


—chris andrle 
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“buftato, NY 


Rows of idle canal boats fill Buffalo’s Erie Basin in this 
early view. Many of these boats were built in Buffalo, but 
_ nota single canal boat of this type has survived intact and 

little is known about their construction. The men respon- 

sible for constructing these boats probably were trained 
in traditional maritime construction techniques through 
_an apprenticeship system of labor. Unfortunately, these 
traditional methods of construction generally relied on 
personal experience, which utilized few measured draw- 
ings or written specifications. Except for photographs 
that show the exterior of the canal boats, little or no 
information such as scaled plans or patterns has survived 
regarding details of construction or interior layout. 


_ In December 1926, the Buffalo Express printed a story about water nee 
_ who occupied derelict canal boats on the abandoned stretch of the canal in 
Buffalo. The canal from Commercial Street to the foot of West Genesee con- 
sisted of about three feet of water and about the same of soft mud. Along 
_ the banks were many old canal boats that had been abandoned by their own- 


_ ers. Most of these boats had been sitting at their moorings for twenty years 


or more and had settled into the mud. There were several at the foot of 


: Henry Street, the foot of Charles 


Street, at the end of Mechanic Street and Ans Street. Three or 

four, built during the First World War, were constructed of concrete. For 
months, that section of the canal had been used as dumping grounds for the 
city’s garbage, and before the water squatters realized what was happening, 
they found themselves hemmed in with no way out. : 


—chris andrle 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Frederick Law Olmsted’s Chapin Place was converted to 

Gates Circle in 1902 as the result of a gift by Mrs. Charles 

W. Pardee of 938 Delaware Avenue in memory of her par- 

ents, Mr. and Mrs. George B. Gates. Noted Buffalo archi- 

tect E. B. Green presented the preliminary plans to the 

Buffalo parks commissioners. The new design was sug- 

gestive of the sunken garden at the Pan-American 

Exposition and was meant to seclude it from the sight of 

passing vehicles.. The circular park was to be “trans- 

formed into a bower of beauty, a sequestered nook, a 

sort of oasis for the weary and thirsty foot traveler and for 

others who, afoot, awheel or driving, may pause and survey a scene of tran- 
quil beauty” according to the Buffalo Express. Chapin Place, like Chapin 
Parkway, was named in honor of Brigadier General Edward Payson Chapin, 
a Buffalonian who commanded the 116th New York Regiment in the Civil 
War and was killed during an assault on Port Hudson, Louisiana on May 
27th, 1863. Chapin, an attorney when the war began, was a member of 
Buffalo’s first semi-pro baseball team, the Niagaras, and chose some of his 
teammates to help command the regiment. E. B. Green’s most difficult 
problem with his design for Gates Circle was the fact that the angles of the 


inter- 

secting streets did not lend them- 

selves to a well-balanced plan. One entrance was placed on the cen- 
terline of Delaware Avenue and a second on the centerline of Chapin 
Parkway. The third entrance, placed equidistant between the first two, 
almost, but not quite, lines up with Lafayette Avenue. The plans also includ- 
ed three drinking fountains, two for horses and one for humans. 


-Chris Andrle 


THE TRIAL 
OF RED 
JACKET 


In this 1869 painting by John Mix Stanley, Red Jacket 
defends himself against the charge of sorcery before the 
Seneca tribal council, an incident that took place on the 
banks of Buffalo Creek in 1802. 


Red Jacket’s opposition to the new religious teachings of 

Seneca prophet Handsome Lake led the prophet to 

charge him with witchcraft about 1801. Handsome Lake also 

accused him of being primarily responsible for the sale of Indian lands to the 
whites. The Seneca tribal council met at Buffalo Creek in 1802 and Red Jacket 
was placed on trial. Conducting his own defense, he spoke for nearly three 
hours and was acquitted of the charge, conviction on which could have result- 
ed in his condemnation to death. 


Red Jacket was a strong traditionalist who wanted to preserve as much as pos- 
sible of the old Seneca way of life. He opposed efforts by white Americans to 
educate the Indians in the ways of white civilization and, in particular, the mis- 
sionaries who preached Christianity among the Seneca. Red Jacket suggested 


that the missionaries should first refine the morals of the citizens of 
Buffalo, telling them that “... you have been preaching to the white people in 
this place. These people are our neighbors. We are acquainted with them. We 
will wait a little while and see what effect your preaching has upon them. If we ° 
find it does them good, makes them honest and less disposed to cheat Indians, 
we will then consider again of what you have said.” 


—Chris Andrle 


PEACE BRIDGE 
CROSSING 
NIAGARA RIVER 


Between Buffalo, N.Y. and Fort Erie, Ont. 


One hundred and fourteen years of friendship between the 

United States and Canada were celebrated on May 1, 1928 

with the planting of a Peace Tree at the Buffalo approach 

to the Peace Bridge. Officials of Buffalo and Fort Erie 

along with members of the Buffalo council of the Woodcraft 

League and its founder, Ernest Thompson Seton, participated 

in a ceremonial tree planting symbolizing the peace and friendship between 
the two countries. 


Seton, known to the woodcrafters as Chief Blackwell, came to Buffalo to attend 
the three-day event that marked the close of the year’s activities of the Buffalo 
council. He was guest of honor of Buffalo’s Sagamore Club, organized to pro- 
mote interest in woodcraft pursuits and composed only of those who held the 
rank of sagamore or higher among the Woodcrafters. 


Seton 

advocated outdoor life to build character 

and teach the youth of America respect for law and order saying “Give the boy 
a chance to enjoy outdoor and camp life, under proper supervision, and with- 
in a short time half the jails in the United States will be nearly empty. The 


American boy, at heart, is not bad, merely wild; and with proper training will 


become a useful citizen.” 


- Chris Andrle 
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: Shea’ S Theatre and the 
McKinley Monument — 
Buffalo, N.Y. | 


The tower of St. Anthony's of Padua R.C. Church, now 


hidden behind city hall, can be seen in the background of 


this view of Court Street looking west from Pearl Street 
toward the McKinley Monument in Niagara Square. On 
the right is the brick tower of the Central High School at — 


_ Court and Franklin Streets. Both Court and Pearl Streets 


appear to be paved with brick in this photo and two sets of 
streetcar tracks can be seen ‘Tunning down the center of 
Court Street. 


The aldins on the far left is the Denton, Cottier and Daniels music store that 
stood on the corner of Court and Pearl Streets. An attractive terra cotta build- 


ing, it was one of the first in Buffalo to be built with a steel frame and poured — 


concrete slab construction. It was designed by the firm of Louise Blanchard 
Bethune, the first female member of the American Institute of Architects. 


Z Court Street, sig St 
S and the MeKintey 
Buffalo, N. 
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Nee — to the music store is 


Shea’s Theater, originally opened as the Park Theater but nee” 


known as Shea’s Court Street Theater. The building on the right’ with the elab- 


orate balconies is the Tucker Building, housing Tucker’s photographic supply 


store. It was later converted to a hotel and then demolished to make es forthe. 


current Buffalo Convention Center. 
: oe hee 


